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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205, Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. _ Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system BrsL—E ComMUNISM 
or Complex MarriAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and ficentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over yaw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE GREAT HOPE. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

T is a very great attainment to get recon- 
ciled to God’s method of saving us by tri- 
al. It is evident from the New ‘Testament, 
that salvation does involve a great deal of suf- 
fering on our part. Peter went among all the 
disciples after they were converted, with a spe- 
cial message to them, that they “must through 
much tribulation, enter into the kingdom of 
God.” In the book of Revelation, where John 
asked who they were who stood before the 
throne in white robes, the angel said, “These 
are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them 

white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


Our tendency is, of course, to try to escape 
tribulation and temptation as much as we can, 
and to think evil of that part of our education 
which involves temptation and suffering. We 
are afraid to really quarrel with God about it; 
but when temptation comes upon us, though 
we do our best to endure it well, we hardly 
know what to make of it; it seems very per- 
plexing and unintelligible to us. But it will 
please the Lord to have us look deep enough 
into the matter to see that suffering is a part of 
our education ; it corresponds to the nature of 
the school we are in; it is the discipline that 
we must have. ‘ 

It will be an excellent thing for us to become 
reconciled to suffering; to justify God in it, 
and be thankful for it; and not to chafe and 
worry against it, and be under constant temp- 
tation to think evil of it. Let us go over to 
God’s side, and heartily rejoice in his way of 
dealing with us. Let us glorify God in the 
midst of the fires. “Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to 
try you, as though some strange thing happen- 
ed unto you.” 

I confess that I do most heartily approve of 
God’s way of handling me. Though the flesh 
is weak, the spirit is willing. I want God to 
make the most of me, and give me just as 
much work to do, and just as much suffering, 
as he sees will be profitable to me. I am not 
going to barely endure it. I am going to be- 
come thoroughly reconciled to it, and rejoice 
in it. Paul says, “We glory in tribulations, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience ; and experience, 
hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed ; because 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts.” 
And James says, “ My brethren, count it all jov 
when ye fall into divers temptations ; knowing 
this, that the trying of your faith worketh pa- 
tience. But let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect and entire, want- 
ing nothing.” 

We must get by the stage of quarreling with 
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God and grumbling against him, and by the 
stage of bare endurance ; and come clear over 
to whole-hearted rejoicing in this method of 
salvation which involves a large amount of suf- 
fering. 

Some who have gone out from us, say (it is 
reported) that the Community is a hell, mean- 
ing that it is a place where there is a great 
deal of tribulation ; where criticism and the 
judgment of God are at work continually ; 
where all, from the highest to the lowest, have 
times of hard pressure, and suffering, and temp- 
tation. It is a fact, that there is a great deal 
of tribulation in the Community. A mere 
pleasure-seeker, in looking on, would find many 
signs of what he would call hell; but they are 
what Paul would call evident tokens of salva- 
tion. If the Community were sailing along 
“gay and festive,” I should say it was going 
straight to hell. Itis a sign of God’s mercy 
to us, that he keeps us under judgment; and 
under just as much as we can bear, while at 
the same time he gives us enough good experi- 
ence to encourage us. 

We are in suffering, but it is not caused by 
quarreling among ourselves ; the Community 
is not hell in that respect. Everybody sees 
that we live in peace with one another, to a 
very remarkable extent. The tribulations that 
we have are that deep kind of discipline of 
spirit by which God is refining, purifying and 
perfecting our characters. It would be very 
pleasant if we could hold up to the world a 
picture of unalloyed happiness ; but until we 
are perfected it is a great deal better for us to 
have hard times. We ought not to wish to de- 
ceive people with the idea that it is nothing 
but child’s play to save our souls and go to 
heaven. 

“Our light affliction,” says Paul, “which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” It is 
almost inconceivable that we are sometime to 
be full of God, and unspeakably happy for- 
ever—on and on, for millions of geologic ages ; 
but it must be so. God is not trifling with us. 
He is an eternal being himself; and if he is 
drawing us into himself, it is to make us eter- 
nal—and eternal in happiness. Get a concep- 
tion, if you can, of a million years, which are 
only a drop in the bucket compared to the ocean 
of eternity ; and then think what an insignifi- 
cant affair it is for us to suffer twenty or thirty 
years to attain this eternity, and to become pre- 
pared for the “far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” You may say that if you 
could clearly see that weight of glory ahead, 
you could stand the suffering put upon you ; 
but that your temptations and trials arise from 
the fear that you shall not get the glory. Paul 
tells you to “take unto you the whole armor of 
God, that ye may be able to stand in the evil 
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day—and for a helmet the ope of salvation.” 
It is not a mere privilege ; it is a duty, to put 
on that hemlet. You want to be a good sol- 
dier for Christ, but you can not be one with 
your head bare and exposed to the strokes of 
the enemy. Put on the helmet! Put on the 
hope of salvation! ‘Then you will rejoice in 
tribulation. 

Christ said to his disciples, “ Rejoice because 
your names are written in heaven.” He would 
have them fix their attention on the hope of 
salvation, and rejoice more in that than in mira- 
cles or anything else. If you get where you 
rejoice in that, then truly itis “an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and steadfast.” ‘That is 
what Paul calls it. Itis a hope founded on 
the oath of God. ‘“ Wherein God, willing more 
abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise 
the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it 
by an oath; that by two immutable things, in 
which it was impossible for God to lie, we 
might have a strong consolation, who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us.” 

I feel that it is not only my privilege, but 
my duty to lay hold on the hope set before me 
in a vigorous, sure way ; for then I shall have 
my head covered, and shall be able to stand in 
the evil day. Let tribulation come as it may, 
the hope of salvation is a helmet to me. 
That salvation is not a dare salvation—a small 
affair; it is an eternity of unspeakable bless- 
edness in the bosom of God. 


TOO BUSY TO DISPUTE. 
{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

E receive frequent letters from persons 

praising our social innovations, but criti- 
cising and disavowing our religious belief; and 
in truth this circumstance has become so com- 
mon as to be—well, considerable of a bore. 
How would you like, my dear friend, to have 
some one step up to you every other day and 
say, “Yes, you are a pretty good fellow; I 
like you very well. You are full as smart as 
any of your neighbors ; but after all, there is 
one point on which you are a numbskull!” 
Well, what of it? What if you are a numb- 
skull? Does this give the right to everybody 
to go and tell you so, unasked? Or suppose 
you are putting up a building, coat off, sleeves 
rolled up, and in the thickest of the work, and 
folks come along who seem to have plenty of 
leisure and nothing else to do but to watch the 
work and every ten minutes some one says to 
you, “See here, Mister, you have got a nice 
building going up; I have always wanted to 
see just such a building; but you’ve made a 
great mistake in your foundation; you had 
better let me pry out that stone marked Bible, 
and that one marked Faith, and especially 
that corner one marked Jesus Christ ; if you 
would only get rid of those old humbugs some 
of us perhaps would take hold and help you.” 
You might thank them for their interest and 
advice; but after a while, to save your time 
and the strain on your politeness made by 
these interruptions,, you would call the crowd 
together and say, “Gentlemen, what is the 
use? You see I am very busy and cannot stop 
to talk with you about my foundation ; I have 





already considered it and am satisfied with it 
as it is. You don’t like it? Very well; here 
are plenty of materials of all sorts scattered 
about. Choose your own; and go to work 
and prove that I am wrong by building a bet- 
ter edifice. If there is anything about my 
building that is good you are welcome to copy 
it and set it up on a foundation of your own. 
1 shall be too busy to find fault with your 
stone-work, and you must excuse me hereafter 
for not caring to hear proposals for pulling 
down my own. 

Do not think, reader, that this is intolerance 
or arrogance. It is simply dusinmess. We have 
not time to dig up our religious basis every 
time one comes along who thinks he sees a 
flaw in it; especially when we are sure we 
have given a good deal more attention to it, 
than he has who finds fault with it. We have 
too much else to do. And when, for the 
hundredth time, the same arguments are 
dinned into our ears against the Bible and 
Jesus Christ and Special Providence, and we 
are required to adjust ourselves to them as if 
they were bran new to us, the thing becomes 
an infliction. Good friends of the intidel per- 
suasion, give us credit for having looked at 
these things to the best of our ability, and 
tolerate us in our belief. If you like our 
work, or any part of it, we are glad of it. If 
you don’t approve of our religion, neither do 
we of yours; so let us be agreed and drop it. 
Let us at least quit theological disputing until 
we get something practical to show. 

On the other hand, we have a class of or- 
thodox friends who just reverse the praise and 
censure that have been described, and say, 
“Yes, you have got undoubtedly the right 
sort of foundation, but what a frightful social 
structure you are putting on it! Communism! 
Awtul! What is the world coming to? But it 
won’t stand; you will all be down in a heap 
one of these days.” Well, dear sir, if that is 
so you can well afford to be tolerant; since 
when it falls the principal loss will be ours, 
and its ruin will ever after add to the pic- 
turesqueness of the view from your old home- 
stead, and serve to make you the more con- 
tented with it. To both these classes of op- 
posite objectors we make our best bow and 
ask of them only the privilege of going on 
without undue interruption and at our own 
cost. “More mort!” 


CHIT-CHAT BY THE LAKE. 





T is nine o’clock. The hunting and fishing 

parties are gathered into the lodge after a day 
of excellent luck on the river and in the wood. 
The guns are stacked in the corner of the room ; 
the fishing-poles hang on the rack without, while 
the plover and pickerel, the fruit of the day’s sport, 
lie upon the bench outside the door. The lamp 
is lighted; the mosquito-bars are adjusted; the 
tales of the day’s exploits are told, and stories of 
birds and fish, recalled by easy association, are re- 
counted. 

“T wonder,” said Burton, “what killed those 
fish we found dead upon the shore in such num- 
bers ?” 

“T can tell you,” said Sewell, the trapper, “ they 
were destroyed by parasites which you can see 
adhering to their sides ; sometimes blood-suckers 
lay hold of fish and drain them of life until they 





are not strong enough to swim, and so are thrown 
upon the sand by the waves and perish on the 
shore. The eagles feed on these fish and so do 
the tall blue herons we saw this morning standing 
like posts in the shallow water. Through my 
field-glass I once saw a crane pick up a pike that 
lay dry on the sand. The fish, I should think, 
weighed a pound anda half. Holding him cross- 
wise in his beak the crane waded into the water. 
I wondered what he was going todo. I thought 
perhaps he meant to wet the fish before he ate 
it, so I watched and saw him toss the pike into 
the air, and before it reached the water he caught it 
by the head and swallowed it whole.” 

Victor—Is it true that the fish-hawk is robbed 
of its prey by the eagle? 

Trapper —Yes, 1 have often stood upon this 
lake-shore and seen an eagle upon a dead tree 
watch a fish-hawk as he sailed in the air over the 
lake. When the hawk secures his fish and is 
mounting with it, the eagle darts rapidly above the 
hawk and by screams and menaces so frightens 
the bewildered hawk that in terror he lets go 
his prize to make good his escape; but the 
eagle swooping down catches the fish in mid-air, 
and the eaglets eat, though the little fish-hawks go 
supperless. The eagle is not a very skillful fisher. 
He often loses his prize when trying to capture it 
in the water, while the hawk rarely misses his aim. 
Spicer tells a curious story of an eagle. Once 
when out on the lake in a boat he saw an eagle 
poised high in the air over the water. Suddenly 
he made a dive into the water, but instead of rising 
went down out of sight for some time. When he 
rose to the surface he was at some distance from 
the spot where he disappeared, and he was evi- 
dently in a great struggle, for he repeatedly tried 
to rise, but was drawn under again, and was only 
able to come to the surface of the water. Spicer 
rowed his boat to the bird and found him nearly 
exhausted. He laid hold of him by the wing, but 
found that he was fastened to a heavy fish, which 
Spicer secured as well as the bird. It proved to 
be a muscallonge that weighed sixteen pounds. 

Humphrey.—Those birds with prehensile talons 
do not seem able under some circumstances to let 
go their hold. I heard of a man once trying to 
capture a wounded eagle; but the bird turned 
on his back and seized with his talons the calf 
of the man’s leg. The man was unable to extri- 
cate the bird’s claws and so was obliged to carry 
the eagle home a distance of several miles. 

Rollin.—Why, uncle Albert tells a story like 
that of a man in New Hampshire who threw a 
stone and broke the wing of a hen-hawk. The 
hawk ran, the man pursued and overtook the bird, 
who seeing escape was impossible turned on 
his pursuer, jumped upon him and fastened a 
talon in the biceps muscle of each arm. The 
man succeeded in killing the hawk, but was unable 
to make the talons relax their hold. After reach- 
ing home a neighbor was called in who cut off the 
bird’s legs and extracted the talons one by one with 
the aid of a shoe-maker’s pliers. 

Victor —I notice that the eagle does not spread 
his feet out flat when he walks on the ground, but 
bends his claws together like a clenched fist. His 
track on the sand is four round indentations which 
correspond to the knuckles on the upper side of 
his claws. He is an awkward walker. 

Burton.—Birds are not the worst enemies that 
fishes have. Onacalm day while fishing in the 
ocean near the shore of New Jersey I have 
watched a shark attack the fish. When all was 
still on the surface I could see twenty feet down 
into the water. By a strange choice the shark 
would single out from the school a feeble or 
wounded fish as his first prey, leaving unmolested 
the vigorous ones who did not seem afraid of the 
shark, but swam quite near him. In order to 
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catch a shark I would first let down a baited hook 
and catch a porgie. I would then put the porgie 
on the shark-hook and let him swim back among 
his fellows; but his feeble movements and his 
unusual appearance would at once attract the 
attention of the shark who would eagerly swal- 
low him, and be thus in turn captured. It is 
lucky for the fish as a whole that the feeble ones are 
devoured, because it keeps up the standard of life 
and vigor among the survivors, and leaves the 
strongest to propagate. 

Humphrey—Many things down here at Joppa 
bring before us the fact that one animal lives by 
the destruction of another. The minnow that jumps 
out of the water in terror is pursued by some 
larger fish. Let us see how many cases we can 
enumerate of one animal destroying another. The 
large fish catches the smaller ones, the hawk 
catches the fish, the eagle robs the hawk, man 
shoots the eagle. Then man eats the large fish 
while the mosquito sucks the man’s blood. I 
wonder if anything sucks the mosquito ? 

Burton.—\-hope so. 

Victor—Mayne Reid has worked up this sub- 
ject in a passage in the “ Boy Hunters.” He calls 
it the Chain of Destruction. The scene is laid in 
Texas on the bank of the Sabine river. A huge 
spider called the leaping tarantula kills a humming- 
bird, is killed by a cameleon, which is killed by a 
scorpion-lizard, which is killed by a red snake (Co/u- 
ber testacia); the snake after a severe combat is 
killed by a kite, the kite is killed by an eagle and 
the eagle is shot by a hunter, and so the chain of 
destruction ends. 

Humphrey.—There seems to be a difference be- 
tween the killing of a higher animal by a lower 
and the killing of a lower bya higher. Yet I do 
not know that I can say just in what the essence 
of the difference consists. It seems a degrada- 
tion for an animal to be destroyed by a parasite. 
The superior seems to have rights that do not be- 
long to the inferior. 

Burton.—\ remember dreaming once, when I 
was off ona fishing excursion, that there was a 
superior order of beings who lived above the at- 
mosphere and could move about over us just as 
we move on the surface of the water above the 
fish. I thought those beings let down baited 
hooks and fished for men, and that when they 
caught one they took him up out of his natural 
element into an atmosphere, which, instead of 
causing his death, quickened and invigorated his 
life and changed his character and nature. 

Humphrey —That is the fact in Christ’s work. 
He was a “fisher of men” and he taught his art to 
his disciples. Paul speaks of being “ apprehended 
of Christ Jesus.” Christ catches men that he may 
save them, while the devil like a roaring lion is 
seeking whom he may devour. Salvation is a 
good deal like being caught with a hook. Christ 
puts out wonderful inducements for bait, and thoagh 
our desires and passions may urge us away, yet 
the hook and line of Christ hold us, and he turns 
us and plays us with great care Jest we tear out the 
hook and get away from him. It seems to be 
necessary for us to pass through a struggle which 
involves much suffering before we can be captured 
by Christ and become one with him. 

Burton.—The wild horse on the prairie after being 
lassoed is broken, trained and made useful. He is 
fed and sheltered in winter while his wild brothers 
are suffering from hunger and exposure. So when 
Christ apprehends a man to break him to his yoke 
he changes his character and raises him in the 
scale of being. J. B. H. 








—It is a laborious life to lead, to be all the time trying 
to seem better than we are. We can save ourselves this 
useless trouble by having true faith in Christ: we can 
soon be better than we seem ; so that the more thorough- 





ly we are known, the more good and beautiful we shall 
appear ; so that the exposition of our character, instead 
of putting us to shame, will bring us to glory. That 

a precious state, and within the reach ofevery one. Faith 
in Christ identifies us with him—makes his goodness 
and beauty ours; and in such a state of union with 


Christ, persons are actually better than it is possible for 
them to seem to be. 


SEALS. 
BY F. W. SMITH. 
IL. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE USE OF SEALS. 

ie speaking or writing of seals we encounter at 
the outset a difficulty in the fact that in the 

English language we use the word sea/ to indicate 
the stamp or signet which is employed to make the 
impression on wax or other substance, and also to 
indicate the impression itself together with the 
substance upon which it is made. Webster thus 
defines seal: 

1. “ An engraved or inscribed stamp, for making 
an impression in wax or other soft substance. 

2. “ Wax, wafer, or other tenacious substance set 
to an instrument and stamped with a seal.” 

The Greek language has one word for the stamp 
and another for the impression or material im- 


. pressed, and the writer has decided to avail himself 


of this plan by using, as much as is compatible 
with clearness in the present essay, either of the 
words signet or stamp to denote the instrument 
with which we make the impression of a seal, thus 
leaving the word sea/to represent Webster’s second 
definition only ; that is, “wax or other tenacious 
substance set to an instrument and stamped with a 
seal.” 

The use of seals may be traced back to periods 
of the most remote antiquity. There are several 
passages in the books of the Old Testament which 
prove beyond a doubt that they were in use at the 
time those early parts of the Bible were written. 
The following are some of the more striking pas- 
sages : 

1. “So she (Jezebel) wrote letters in Ahab’s 
name, and sealed them with his seal, and sent the 


_letters unto the elders and nobles that were in his 


city dwelling with Naboth.” 

2. “And the king took his ring from his hand 
and gave it unto Haman the son of Hammedatha, 
the Agagite, the Jews’ enemy. * . ad 
Then were the king’s scribes called on the thir- 
teenth day of the first month, and there was written 
according to all that Haman had commanded unto 
the king’s lieutenants, and the governors that were 
over every province, and to the rulers of every 
people of every province, according to the writing 
thereof, and to every people after their language ; 
in the name of the king Ahashuerus was it written, 
and sealed with the king’s ring.” 

These passages show that seals were affixed to 
written instruments of the nature of official dis- 
patches nearly three thousand years ago, with the 
distinct object of thereby assuring those who re- 
ceived the writings so sealed of their genuineness 
and consequent authority. And as we pursue our 
research it may be interesting to remember that 
the earlier of these instances was one of the fraudu- 
lent use of a seal well known to the public as the 
sign of authority, for the commission of a great 
crime. 

There is another mention of a seal in the Bible 
which is very interesting from the circumstance of 
its being used on a conveyance of land. This is 
the account : ‘ 

“So Hanameel, mine uncle’s son, came to me in 
the court of the prison, according to the word of 
the Lord, and said unto me, Buy my field, I pray 
thee, that is in Anathoth, which is in the country of 
Benjamin ; for the right of inheritance is thine, and 
the redemption is thine, buy it for thyself. * * 





And I bought the field of Hanameel, mine uncle’s 
son, that was in Anathoth, and weighed him the 
money, even seventeen shekels of silver. And I 
subscribed the evidence, avd sealed it, and took 
witnesses, and weighed him the money in the bal- 
ances. So I took the evidence of the purchase, 
both that which was sealed according to the law 
and custom, and that which was open. And I gave 
the evidence of the purchase unto Baruch the son 
of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, in the sight of 
Hanameel mine uncle’s son, and in the presence of 
the witnesses that subscribed the book of the pur- 
chase, before all the Jews that sat in the court of 
the prison.” 


Perhaps we may infer from the fact of one copy 
of the evidence being “ open,” that the sealing spo- 
ken of in this case wasa sealing of the folded 
parchment or other material on which the evidence 
was written, having for its object to preserve the 
evidence of purchase from fraudulent erasures or 
alterations after its execution. Persons could ex- 
amine the open copy, and if there was at any time 
suspicion that it had been altered, this could be 
verified by opening the sealed copy before a proper 
court or tribunal and comparing the two. If we 
add that this sealed evidence was then ordered to 
be deposited in an earthen vessel (probably the 
nearest approach to a fire-proof safe known at that 
period), in order that “it might continue many 
days,” we have a very complete little story of a 
transfer of real-estate among the Jews. 


A late writer, W. Hayes Ward, makes mention 
of the oldest seal or signet, probably, now in exist- 
ence, and gives the following description of it: 


“The oldest piece, probably, of alphabetical 
writing that we possess is on a little seal stone. 
We do not know how old it is, but it goes back 
very likely as far as the time of David or Solomon, 
a thousand or twelve hundred years before Christ. 
It has on it four consonants, MLSL. These must 
be read from right to left, and give us the words 
“le Shallum,” that is, “belonging to Shallum.’’ 
Who the Shallum was that owned this seal we do 
not know, but we are indebted to him for the oldest 
specimen of alphabetical writing known to exist on 
the globe. He was no Jew though his name sounds 
Jewish, for we see him worshiping the Egyptian 
Thoth, god of arts and letters, as is indicated by 
the roll in his hand.” 


Seals were used in times of very great antiquity 
among the heathen nations of Asia, whose records 
have perished from the earth long ago, as well as 
among the Jews; hence it is evidently impossible 
for us to know the exact time or manner of their 
origin. The first use of seals may, however, be 
easily imagined to have resulted from some acci- 
dent, soon after the art of writing became known ; 
thus, a person signing or addressing a written docu- 
ment may have made, by some chance, a peculiar 
pen-mark, or there may have been in the bark or 
parchment or papyrus on which he wrote, some 
spot, blemish, or other peculiarity by which it 
could be readily identified; and this would very 
naturally suggest to the writer’s mind the advan- 
tage of purposely making some distinguishing 
marks on all such writings, by means of which 
both he and others might certainly know them to 
be his, and distinct from the writings of other per- 
sons. 


From the Orientals the use of seals passed to 
the Greeks ; then to the Romans, who transmitted 
it to the barbaric nations in the west of Europe as 
they extended their empire among them. The 
Romans used rings for sealing their letters, which 
they called simply aznu/i. Cicero uses in the same 
sense the word s¢guum, which was still more used 
in the last years of the Roman Empire, but which, 
without entirely losing this signification, had at 
that time come to mean rather the marks or signs 
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destined to replace the signatures. The Roman 
laws required that wills should be sealed and 
signed by witnesses. 
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Trrzau C. MILLER, EpDITor. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 18, 1873. 


The Fellowship of the Churches.—lIt is pleasing 
to receive, as we occasionally do, friendly missives 
from brethren of other denominations. Not long 
ago we were warmly solicited to send several of our 
singers, comic and otherwise, to assist at a Metho- 
dist concert in the neighborhood of Perryville and 
Cazenovia. We hope nothing will occur to inter- 
rupt these fraternal civilities. 


THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. 





A MICROSCOPIST (not yet famous ) affirms 
that the middle point in the scale of animal life 
is occupied by the common fly ; or, in other words, 
that in the entire series of animals, from the largest, 
such as the elephant and whale, to the smallest 
animalcule visible by the microscope, the creature 
that stands at the half-way point, having a body as 
many times larger than the smallest as it is smaller 
than the largest, is the house-fly. And curiously 
enough, when we consider it, this little busybody, 
which science thus declares pivotal, is the most 
universal, familiar, tormenting representative to us 
of the parasitic world—the very go-between through 
which the Great Devourer most constantly reminds 
us of his inexorable dominion. Truly the Ancients 
of the East had some reason for calling the Devil, 
Baal Zebub, the God of flies. 


In impudent and omnipresent familiarity with 
man, the fly, above all the predaceous tribes, stands 
supreme. Other vermin, such as caterpillars and 
bugs, ravage our orchards and gardens, but the fly 
takes possession of our food on the table, and of 
ourselves while we are eating it. The mosquito 
persecutes us in the woods, only cautiously ventur- 
ing into houses in special localities, and at night- 
fall; but the fly makes our home his home, and 
works his will upon us boldly, indoors and out, 
from dawn till dark. The cockroach haunts the 
filthy purlieus of cities, but the fly swarms in all 
dwellings of man, from the city-palace to the hovel 
in the woods. The louse and the bed-bug are 
limited local pests, tolerated only by the lower 
classes of humanity, and disappearing from the 
precincts of advancing civilization ; but the fly has 
the unquestioned etree of the best society, and 
doubtless multiplies in proportion to the progress 
of luxury and the arts of production. 


The present season of the year, extending 
through August and September, is the culminating 
period of nearly all those things in which the carnal 
man delights. Besides the great agricultural har- 
vests, we see educational and political affairs reach- 
ing in these months their annual crisis of results. 
The flesh is now evidently at its high tide. And 
behold! this is the time when the legions of Baal 
Zebub are out in their power and their glory— 
numberless, vehement, insulting, almost over- 
whelming to man and beast. Look into the pantries, 
kitchens, dining-rooms, and even the bed-rooms and 
parlors of the civilized world, and you will find 
them just now, black with swarms of hungry, wan- 
ton insects, buzzing on two wings, or racing on six 
legs, thrusting their suckers into all flesh, tickling 
and tormenting all nerves, and, like the harpies, 
fouling all they touch. 


I was told that a hog-sty is the paradise of flies, 


and to test the truth of the saying I visited one in 
good circumstances, and noted its inhabitants. 
And I must say conscientiously that I have seen 
many a kitchen and dining-room where flies were 
more numerous and seemed more at home and 
happier than in that realm of pork and mud. No, 
flies are not to be packed off into hog-stys or dog- 
kennels: they consort with men; and not with 
gypsies and paupers either, but with respectable 
and cleanly men, and men in high places. Our 
editor’s corner is a favorite mustering-place of these 
buzzing legions. When I sit there occasionally to 
indite an item for THE CIRCULAR, I immediately 
find my writing hand black with scrambling imps, 
as though Beelzebub thought I was about mischief 
to him and his. I wonder that our editorial corps 
get out as good a paper as they do in such an “all- 
possessed” sanctum. 


In framing a regular indictment against flies, I 
should present the following specifications as em- 
bracing the most common and flagrant outrages 
perpetrated by them—indignities that are familiar 
to all, and therefore most easily proved. 


1. They are worse sleep-breakers than city carts, 
or railroad-whistles, allowing nobody to rest after 
daylight, except such as can sleep half smothered 
with their heads under bedclothes. 


2. Children trying to sleep in the daytime, are 
usually waked, cross and crying, by these banditti 
poking into their noses or the corners of their 
mouths and eyes. 


3. They torment little babies, asleep and awake, 
all day long without mercy. 

4. In like manner, they abuse the sick and the 
dying—all that are too feeble to maintain the war 
against them. 

5. Ladies at the piano, and orators in the midst 
of their eloquence, have to sacrifice their most tell- 
ing strains, to the necessity of fighting a fly on the 
nose. 

6. At breakfast, dinner and supper, they dispute 
with you for your victuals, tasting of everything 
before you, and tracking everything over, gathering 
in black crowds on your choicest dishes, and forc- 


| ing their company upon you with disgusting famil- 


iarity. 

7. They frequently alight in your hot coffee— 
sometimes two together—and of course exhale 
their little greedy, wanton souls into the decoction 
that is just about passing your lips. 

8. If you sit down to read, write, reflect or con- 
verse, they commence a regular inquest upon you, 
as though you were a dead body and their lawful 
prey. 

g. Sometimes a particular fly will persist in light- 
ing on your nose again and again, in spite of your 
most vehement and pugnacious efforts to drive him 
off. 

10. Not unfrequently you find one or two making 
their way stealthily up your person, under your 
pantaloons, tickling as they go with every one of 
their six legs. You shake and slap. They evade 
and keep still. By and by they begin to wriggle 
again, higher up. And so on. 

11. They tattoo everything that man tries to keep 
white and beautiful, with black memorials of their 
filthiness. 

Human ingenuity has indeed limited, in a small, 
poor way, some of these nuisances, for the wealthy 
and cultivated, by such means as fly-netting for 
beds and cradles, wire-gauze for dish-covers, and 
furniture millinery; but the mass of mankind 
attempt no defence, except that of hand-parrying, 
against all this array of torments. 


But let us not strain the truth in this indictment. 
We will be merciful to the flies, though they have 





| 20 mercy on us. It must be admitted that the evils 





they do are annoyances rather than serious injuries. 
They have no stings, and their bite is not danger- 
ous, except when they have just been dealing with 
carrion poison. How much worse our case might 
be, if we were beset by hornets or even by mos- 
quitoes, as we are by flies, no one can say. We 
will be thankful that these pickets and guerrillas of 
the Great Devourer are not armed with very dan- 
gerous weapons. But after all, about the same 
things may be said on behalf of lice and bed-bugs. 
We never heard of anybody being killed by them. 
They only cause scratching of the body and exas- 
peration of the soul; and so much the flies do on 
a larger scale. 

To tell the truth, the 4zze of the fly is the least 
part of the annoyance it gives us. It torments 
chiefly by its buzzing and its tickling. Its two 
wings and its six legs do the business. We can 
stand its boring and its: sucking with comparative 
equanimity, but its buzz about our ears, and its 
scrambling over our nerves is intolerable. Indeed, 
I doubt whether boring and sucking is the princi- 
pal object which the fly has in view in its flirtations 
around us. According to my observations it is 
seeking fellowship rather than food. It seems to 
enjoy the warmth of our bodies and to find our 
nimbus a pleasant element in which to sport and 
make love. 

We must further admit that flies have some pos- 
itively useful function in the great machinery of 
life. Doubtless they are efficient scavengers, and 
dispose of much putrid matter that otherwise would 
be mischievous. Perhaps they act as stimulants 
to man and beast, biting and tickling them into 
salutary excitement and exercise during the long 
heats of summer, when they might otherwise sink 
into unwholesome lethargy. If a man who ought 
to be up and doing with the sun, is tempted to hug 
his pillow beyond time on an August morning, it 
may be a good thing that Mother Nature has a lit- 
tle messenger that can find him out and, tweaking 
him by the nose, buzz in his ear, “Get up, sonny.” 

And yet, when this same little messenger, mis- 
taking his mission, goes to the shoemaker on his 
bench, the clerk at his desk, and the student among 
his books, with his ‘ Get up, sonny,” he is mani- 
festly a messenger of Satan, interrupting industry, 
and provoking wrath and profanity. And when he 
goes to the sleeping child, the helpless infant, the 
sick and the dying, with his buzz and his tweak, it 
is difficult to think of him as anything but an un- 
mitigated and diabolical nuisance. 

All nuisances—even the plagues of Egypt— 
are to be respected in their time and place, as 
among the mercies of heaven. I remember sea- 
sons of discipline, when I found bed-bugs valuable 
means of grace, but I trust the time for such exer- 
cises is past with me, and is passing away for the 
civilized world. If God, in his mercy, sends us 
nuisances, in still greater mercy he sends us the 
will and the wit to abolish them. Why should we 
lie down in antinomian resignation under the plague 
of flies, any more than under those of lice and the 
itch? Let us reckon that the final moral object of 
flies, as of other pests, is to educate us up to the 
standard of courage and wisdom necessary to con- 
quer them. 

After making all fair admissions, and giving place 
to all patience and long-suffering in favor of flies, 
still, looking over the whole field of their opera- 
tions, thinking of the millions in all houses that 
are at this moment wasting temper and strength in 
the hopeless hand-fight with them, imagining the 
scenes of pitiless torment in which they are en- 
gaged among the sick and wounded in all hospitals, 
and the helpless in all nurseries—we are bound to 
give solemn judgment against them as pests that 
add more to the sum total of the sufferings of man- 
kind, than lice, bed-bugs, fleas and mosquitoes put 
together. Y. 
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COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
—Dr. Cragin has been recruiting for nearly a 
week at Joppa. 


—Mr. Smith’s photograph gallery receives con- 
siderable patronage. 

—A raid one evening this week on the spirit of 
unthankfulness, which sometimes shows itself in 
thoughtless remarks at the table. There is no 
grosser sin than ungrateful discontent with the deal- 
ings of Providence. A moment’s reflection shows 
us that if any people have reason to be thankful, 
we have, for God has blessed us with an abundance 
of the good things of this world, as well as with 
the sunshine and guidance of his spirit. A genuine 
faith in the fact that God arranges our circumstan- 
ces, and that “all things work together for good to 
them that love God,” will make us thankful and 
cheerful whatever is our condition. 


Tuesday Evening, Fuly 12.—We are enjoying 
a splendid rain. It is not a gusty, swift-passing 
shower over and gone in a half-hour, but one of 
those forcible, copious down-pourings which make 
us feel the genuine interest which some unseen 
agent takes in our terrestrial affairs : 

“ How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 
Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river, down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain!” 

The season has been a dryone. There have 
been occasional showers in this vicinity, but no 
long rains. Our lawn, which usually keeps its 
fresh verdure while all the fields are turning 
brown, has for several weeks presented the forlorn 
appearance of the “sere and yellow leaf.” The 
supply of milk sensibly decreased, and we heard 
that the farmers in this region were disposing of 
their cows at greatly reduced prices because of the 
drought. The well at the Villa was dry and our 
cisterns were empty ; but 

“The rain, the welcome rain” 

has now filled these to overflowing. It began fall- 
ing yesterday afternoon and continued through the 
night. After a few hours of breezy sunshine it 
started again with increased energy, and still it is 
falling. One of our poets inspired by the theme, 
starts off as follows: 

And in the pouring rain they came unto a land 

In which it seemed to drizzle evermore ; 

All round that coast the heavy clouds did lower 

And drip and leak a never-ending stream. 

—A venerable Scotch lady, born in Edinboro’, 
and a personal friend and disciple of Robert Owen, 
called here this week. She says that New Lanark, 
the famous scene of Owen’s early success as a re- 
former, though it long since passed into other hands, 
still shows the good effects of his system. The 
people are more sober, more thrifty and more clean- 
ly than the surrounding population. This lady is 
seventy-six, has crossed the ocean thirteen times, 
and is still erect, animated and enthusiastic for the 
change in man’s circumstances, which, according to 
Owen was to bring inthe millennium. The time of 
her visit passed swiftly in seeing and talking. As 
she left she affirmed that now at the eleventh hour 
of her pilgrimage she had seen in the Community 
the realization of her early hopes and dreams. 


—“ You are looking very well, Judge R., better I 
think, than when you were here last year.” 

“Why, yes, I am pretty well for a man of my 
age. I am seventy-seven; my wife is sevénty- 
three, and my girl, as I call her, that I adopted is 
sixty-two. I do not trouble myself about business, 
but I keep a horse and carriage on purpose to ride 
round and see my friends. I am very fond of so- 





ciety ; more than I was when younger. J wesh J 
had one child at home. But they are all gone-—all 
settled away from me—and wife and I are old folks 
now and pretty lonely.” 


Ah! thought I, that is it—that is the skeleton 
that sits down at last in so many once happy 
homes! Father and mother have had a large fami- 
ly, have worked hard to educate their children, 
get the boys into business and marry off the daugh- 
ters, and here they are in their old age lonely and 
bereft. The great house is empty. The chambers 
are silent. The circle of rosy, smiling faces that 
once gathered round the family table is broken and 
scattered forever. The shadows of evening are 
fast falling round the aged pair. They need now, 
if ever, the cheerful voices and loving services of 
children. If even one of the nine who once “filled 
the house with glee” were with them it would be 
an unspeakable solace. But, no! the same law of 
marriage which gave them in the bright morning of 
life so many objects of love and interest decrees 
that they shall lose them one by one as age and 
infirmity come on. 


Judge R. is a man of wealth and is surrounded 
by all the comforts that wealth can give; but his 
heart feels an aching void. He misses the ringing 
laugh, the bright eyes and wide-awake activity of 
his absent boys and girls. In their smiles and 
caresses he would grow young again. Grand- 
parents dote on their grandchildren and often en- 
joy their pranks and sympathize with their childish 
feelings more than their own parents do. After all, 
the law of primogeniture, so obnoxious in some 
respects, has this to commend it, that it binds the 
heir and his children to the old hearthstone and 
makes the father and mother while they live a pow- 
erful and attractive center round which the chil- 
dren and grandchildren cluster. But there is still 
a darker side to this picture of the closing days of 
ordinary married life. It is where poverty and 
sickness are added to solitary old age. It is sad 
indeed to see an aged pair half-blind, paralytic, al- 
most helpless, sitting by their cheerless hearth 
waiting for death to close the scene. 

Let me now exhibit a picture of family life as it 
exists in the Community : 

“Good morning, Mrs. A.'I hear this is your 
eighty-sixth birthday, and I have come to congratu- 
Jate you. You are in much better health than you 
were last spring.” 

“Yes, I am much better. I really thought two 
months ago my time had come; but God merci- 
fully restored me. How wonderful is his goodness ! 
During all my sickness I had the attention and 
society of my daughter and granddaughter, besides 
my other Community friends; and to crown all, 
God has permitted me, in spite of my fears, to live 
to see and hold in my arms my granddaughter’s 
daughter! Dear little one! She is a new bud on 
an aged tree. I am eighty-six years and she is 
eight weeks, but we live under the same roof and 
belong to the same great family circle.” 

Four generations living happily under one roof! 
Yes, that is one of the strong points of Commu- 
nism; it perpetuates and extends family love. 
Three families besides that of Mrs. A. can count 
four generations who have lived in the Commu- 
nity. Atleast ten other families can show three 
generations all living together now, parents, chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Who can estimate the 
amount of happiness and contentment that comes 
to us from this source alone! 

—A Panoramic View.—Five o'clock ! 
reigns from attic to cellar. Six o’clock! the whis- 
tle sounds. Little bare feet pattering along the 
main hall on their way to the children’s room to be 
dressed—the first glad sound of the morning. 
Laughing voices ringing through the empty halls 
and corridors arouse the sleepers from their 


. 


Stillness 





dreams. Half an hour and there is a noise of 
footsteps, some light and some heavy, constantly 
hurrying up and down the long stairway from the 
Mansard ; the noise of chairs and tables hastily 
shoved about, and the rumble of bedsteads in 
tiie many chambers around the house. Another 
half-hour and the women are at their several call- 
ings—bed-making, sweeping halls, tidying up the 
parlors, mopping and dusting the library, and put- 
ting things to rights generally. Meanwhile a trio 
of active cooks are getting breakfast for the fifteen 
“titmen” of the family, who file out to the dining- 
room at seven o’clock. Some of the men go to the 
shop, some are packing silk, some are out on the 
farm, some are at the barn, one or two are in the 
printing-office, a few may be seen on the croquet- 
ground, a few are sitting on the portico, a few are 
reading’in the library, and the rest are in their 
rooms until eight o’clock when the whistle calls 
them one and all to breakfast. By the hour of 
nine the people are scattered to their various assign- 
ments—trap-shop, machine-shop, silk-room, busi- 
ness-office, printing-office, kitchen, dining-room, 
laundry, company-room, etc. The children with 
their guardians start off for the lot east of the road, 
and the people who remain are tending our young- 
est, or making their clothes, or taking care of the 
various concerns of the household. Company 
comes in on the train at ten—a slight bustle ensues. 
Just at noon a few more are added, and consequently 
more bustle. Cooks and waiters stepping lively to 
get dinner in readiness at one o’clock. At twelve 
the bell rings, and the older children go to school, 
and the younger ones to bed. Stillness reigns for 
the next two hours. At three the whistle calls to 
dinner ; there’s a thronging toward the dining-room 
and the two hundred discuss the viands temptingly 
laid out. Dinner over, and many resume their la- 
bors until six o’clock, when the family are all again 
at home. People are meeting in the court, vesti- 
bule, or in the sitting-rooms to tell the latest news ; 
young and old mingle in croquet on the lawn, or at 
dominoes in the house, as the case may be. Many 
are reading, or studying or writing ; the children 
are frolicking below stairs ; it is a time of rest and 
relaxation, and the home feeling predominates. All 
concentrate in the Hall at eight for a family meet- 
ing ; some interesting topic draws out the enthusi- 
asm of all who are present. Meeting closes at nine, 
and people disperse, some to the library, some to 
the sitting-room up stairs, some to the sitting- 
room down stairs, some to the south sitting-room ; 
some to the nursery kitchen, and some to their 
own bed-rooms. At ten o’clock the house is 
still. The watchman goes quietly round on his 
mission ; he locks the doors—puts out the lights— 
darkness and tranquility till morning. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 


III. 

-DAY I exhumed some college note-books 

of J. H. N. The fascinating nimbus that 
belongs to literature of this kind is plainly discerni- 
ble among these. Egotism gets the cold shoulder 
in most instances ; but when it takes the form of 
a private diary it is sure of respectability, because 
it is then the unstudied reflection of the writer’s 
inner self, uninfluenced by considerations of what 
other people will think. 

The first volume begins with the date, Jan. 29, 
1829. John is seventeen, and this is his first year 
at Dartmouth. At the head of the page is written, 
“ Fugitive Pieces, by the author of &c., &c., &c.” 
Then follows this sarcastic introductory paragraph : 

“The commencement of a work so important as 
the above title denotes, would seem to require not 
only an extraordinary effort in the author, but an 
occasion considerably elevated above the common 
incidents of human life. In short, as the saying is, 
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I must put my best foot forward, hem / twice and 
proceed.” 


Those who have had their blood tingle with mor- 
tification at some supposed awkwardness, will ap- 
preciate the intense self-reproach of this paragraph : 

“Tama fool! And why? Because I cannot 
conquer a habit which will be my ruin! To relieve 
the reader’s anxiety I will premise that the habit is 
not tobacco-chewing nor dram-drinking. It is that 
infernal diffidence, natural or acquired, which makes 
me when in company appear to myself and to every 
body else a stupid dunce. O, for a brazen front, and 
nerves of steel! So unreasonable and excessive is 
my bashfulness that I fully believe I could facea 
battery of cannon with less trepidation than I could 
a room full of ladies with whom I am unacquain- 
ted. I can feel my cheek burn with shame fre- 
quently when I ruminate upon occurrences occa- 
sioned by this plague of my life. For example: 
At a late wedding party I was commissioned to 
introduce a number of gentlemen to a number of 
ladies, and I performed the ceremony with decent 
grace until I came to Mrs. David Crawford, and 
then I was nonplussed. I could not recollect her 
name upon the instant, and knowing her to be a 
Campbell by her look I introduced her as such. I 
saw a scornful smile pass over the countenance of 
a certain lady who sat near, and I immediately per- 
ceived my mistake. So great was my mortification 
that I could not behave afterward with tolerable 
politeness. Perhaps I shall not be credited when 
I say I wished myself a hermit or a savage.” 

The boy hates affectation as much as the man 
despises all forms of cant, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing epigram : 

“T hate garrulity and self-conceit 

And vain display of learning or of wit 

Where’er I meet it ; but a greater curse 

(In man ’tis bad enough, in woman worse) 

Is that affected, modest cold reserve 

Which holds in stiff subjectidn every nerve— 

Ties down the tongue to merely ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ 

And chokes the fountains whence kind feelings flow. 

And this vile canker-worm, this deadly pest, 

To every joy that kindles in the breast, 

Is called by some ‘good breeding,’ and by some 

Is named ‘politeness !” By my halidom ! 

What good it breeds or where its merits lay 

*Twould match the far-famed (Edipus to say!” 

A highly practical method of splitting wood : 

“ After having examined the stick you wish to 
divide, fall back, perhaps ten paces, in order to 
acquire momentum. Run with all your might till 
within a few feet of the stick, then jump as high 
as you are able, and strike with your axe at the 
same time that you strike the ground with your 
feet. This method in ordinary cases and under 
favorable circumstances rarely fails of accomplish- 
ing its object, except in cases where the axe takes 
effect upon the person of the operator.” 

There is much wisdom in the following homily 
upon human nature: 

“T believe that in the contest between the mind 
and the body the same thing happens which we 
observe in every other conflict ; viz., the conquer- 
or is animated by the victory and thenceforward 
gains more and more strength and more and more 
relative superiority, while the conquered, dispirited 
by defeat, dwindles away. We frequently notice 
and recognize examples of the influence of the for- 
mer in the delicacy of frame and early decay which 
commonly attend unusual brilliancy of genius ; 
but with regard to the latter less has been per- 
ceived and recorded than the melancholy and im- 
portant nature of the phenomenon seems to de- 
mand. Of this I have a daily example before my 
eyes in the case of a person who has been my 
playmate, classmate and boon companion from my 
childhood, and I can truly Say that it is a specta- 


genius. He was once as lively, as sensitive and 
intelligent as any of his youthful contemporaries ; 
but the change from boyhood to manhood, which 
usually determines the bent of future life, was a 
miserable though imperceptible change. Sense 
gained the mastery over intellect and has been 
gradually limiting and contracting its sphere until 
it would almost seem that the Promethean spark 
was in peril of being totally extinguished. When 
the mouth is sluggish in utterance, but active and 
noisy in eating, you may write its owner a fool.” 











RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 





1. Speak slowly, distinctly, and loud enough to 
make sure that a person who is properly attentive, 
and is not deaf, will have no occasion to say 
“What?” and so make you waste your breath in 
repeating. 

2. On the other hand, be properly attentive 
yourself, so as to have no occasion to say, “ What?” 
You have no right to make your neighbor waste 
his breath in repeating. 

3. Speak as much as possible in the affirmative 
form. Do not put your common remarks in the 
form of a question, as thus: “It is thus and so— 
isn’t it?” which compels somebody to answer. 
You have a right to speak, but you have no right 
to compel your neighbor to give his opinion on 
everything you say. A great deal of conversa- 
tion is a sort of begging, instead of being fair 
communication. 


SAWDUST A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
STOCKINGS. 


OMPARISONS are invidious, they say, but 

luckily that has nothing to do with our sub- 
ject. Neither stockings nor sawdust will be any 
the worse for what we have to say about them—so 
here goes ! 


Oh! these feet, these feet! what shall we do 
with them the coming winter? What a chore it is 
to care for them those long months! What an 
array of boots and shoes around the fire-place! In 
short, you are pretty sensible in winter that you 
have feet, if that is any advantage. But why don’t 
those socks and stockings keep them warm? I will 
tell you. The trouble is that they keep the feet 
too warm a part of the time. Then they sweat; 
your socks get damp, and the first cold blast acting 
on the leather, chills through to your skin. You 
seek the fire, but how is the vapor to escape? You 
merely warm it up the while to meet with another 
chill. The only effectual way to remedy the evil 
would be to change your socks as soon as they get 
moist ; but that would of course be out of the 
question in most cases. 


What then isto be done? Well, my friends, 
don’t be alarmed if 1 sound the death-knell of all 
such trappings. It is true that the brute is provi- 
ded with a covering somewhat like a stocking ; 
but the skin of the living animal is porous, emitting 
the perspiration, while shoe-leather has been so 
shrunk that its texture is too compact to admit of 
any such thing. It is therefore thrown back upon 
the skin and kept there to be chilled by the first 
blast. Now then for a remedy, though it is likely 
to be horrifying to the sensibilities of fashionable 
people. No matter! We will publish our gospel 
for those who will receive it. 


Sawdust, my friends, sawdust is the remedy, 
well sifted and dry. It will be sure to keep your 
feet dry—and that is half the battle; and if they 
do get cold (when the thermometer stands at 
about thirty degrees below zero) there will be noth- 
ing of that awful clamminess about them. 

A number of years ago I heard of a stage-driver 
who had given up the use of socks altogether, 





cle less” pleasing than the premature decay of 


having by some means discovered that he was 


more comfortable without them even in winter. 
I thought I would try the experiment. But I soon 
found that the touch of the inner sole-leather which 
became saturated with moisture was very disa- 
greeable. I tried several kinds of loose soles, 
drying them as soon as they required it, but besides 
the drudgery of taking care of the soles they seem- 
ed to aggravate the evil by overheating the feet. 
The thing was to find a substance that would 
absorb the moisture without overheating. Well, 
one day I happened to be barefooted, while 
near a heap of fine sawdust. I thought I 
would step on it. Immediately it flashed into my 
mind that that was the very touch for me—the very 
stuff to come between my soul (sole) and the 
nether world—and sure enough from that moment 
I became possessed of that bliss for my feet which I 
had longed for. I have tried bran, but it is too 
heating ; it does not absorb so well, and lacks the 
property of keeping up that slight irritation on the 
skin which the grit of the other produces, thereby 
quickening the circulation. I prefer the dust from 
pine wood because of its sweetness and pleasant 
odor. A table-spoonful to each boot is enough. 
When on a long cold ride with little walking to do, 
you can use it plentifully, as it will help to keep the 
feet warm as well as dry. The great thing, you will 
find, is to keep the feet dry, and then to give them 
plenty of voom. The touch of leather is usually 
cold even to a dry skin, and robs you of heat very 
fast because it is a conductor. A tight-fitting 
boot seriously impedes the circulation, the ef- 
fect of which is to chill the feet, whereas in a 
roomy boot there is friction which makes heat. 

Change the dust every day. It is cheap, and a 
few quarts will last you the whole winter, but see 
to it that it is dry before you use it. 

Where now is your eternal knitting and mending 
of stockings? Where the dirty drudgery of the 
wash-tub? Who can calculate the amount of work 
and money saved by the substitution of sawdust 
for yarn! Ye gods and fishes, it would be an era 
indeed in the history of man’s advancement! Try 
it, ye men of common sense (if the women won’t) ; 
try it as your humble servant has done for fourteen 
long years, and if you don’t call it a blessing even 
to have heard of the remedy, I am much mistaken. 

R. S. D. 


MAUDS MARRIAGE ORDEAL. 


UBSTITUTING imaginary for the real names 
of the parties mentioned, this sketch is a narra- 
tion founded wholly on facts. 


Through the contrivance of her husband’s part- 
ner in bringing in fictitious debts against the firm 
at the death of her husband, Mrs. May was reduced 
from affluence to poverty. She resided in an 
inland town in New York and was noted for her 
kindness of neart. A thorough housekeeper, prac- 
tical in all her ways, no time was lost in vain 
lamentations over the calamity. Faith in God’s 
goodness buoyed her above her misfortune and en- 
abled her to resist all temptations to hopeless 
sorrow. Left with two young daughters and a 
son, she had now to meet and solve the prob- 
lem of subsistence. Her son, who was about 
eighteen years of age, chose to go to the far 
west with the hope of helping to sustain his 
mother and sisters, as well as support himself. 
But scarcely had he reached his destination when 
he and the company with whom he went were 
massacred by the Indians. Isabel, the elder 
daughter, then in her sixteenth year, wedded and 
became a widow in five years. Joined by Isabel, 
Mrs. May, with her younger daughter Maud, con- 
cluded to seek some suitable employment in New 
York city, where they now went and were soon at 
work. Unused as they were toa city life, much 





bitter experience was gained at the loss of some of 
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their hard earnings and confidence in the represen- 
tations of many around them, who sought to make 
merchandise of their simplicity and trust. 

Maud had now reached the age when a maiden’s 
heart is so susceptible to the influence of the 
opposite sex. Mrs. May, with a mother’s in- 
stinctive perceptions, saw the temptations which 
Maud was likely to meet and took special care to 
guard her from danger. Religious influences were 
brought to bear on her mind, and she was taught 
to hide nothing from her mother, whom she loved 
very tenderly. Her artlessness and freedom from 
evil thoughts in social matters led Mrs. May to 
believe that no harm in that direction would come 
to Maud. Isabel, though somewhat wayward, 
after narrowly escaping marriage with a man who 
proved to be a worthless character, now entered 
heartily into the plans of the family, and grew 
in attachment to her mother and sister. In pro- 
viding for the family, directing the education of 
Maud and exerting a protective influence over 
Isabel, Mrs. May’s bereavement was softened, and 
she saw a blessing from God in the loving com- 
panionship of her two daughters. 


Maud had just entered her sixteenth year when 
a young man was introduced to the family, who at 
once appeared to be charmed with Maud, whose 
heart experienced a new sensation in the attentions 
of this youth of eighteen. Hearts grew warm, 
eyes sparkled, and the social magnetism evolved 
made a blissful atmosphere in which the young 
lovers saw nothing but roseate colors. Maud was 
all trust, and union with her lover was fondly 
looked to as a consummation bringing only happi- 
ness and joy. George Hill proposed marriage at 
once, asking the consent of the mother, who wisely 
disfavored such a hasty step, saying that Maud was 
too young, and both had better wait until they were 
a few years older and further acquaintance and 
time should prove the sincerity and wisdom of 
their love. They both apparently accepted the 
mother’s sage counsel. Wrapt in the illusion of 
exclusive idolatrous love, Maud was blind to the 
terrible ordeal to which this infatuation was lead- 
ing her. George Hill was not what he seemed: 
Eager to possess Maud, he pressed her to marry 
him secretly, cunningly influencing Isabel to per- 
suade her to the step. His urgent suit, Isabel’s 
persuasions, and the tempting picture of bliss, 
which her imagination presented in being united 
with her lover, led her to yield. The three put into 
execution a scheme that blinded the mother to the 
impending danger to Maud and enabled them to 
accomplish their object. Isabel and Maud obtained 
their mother’s consent to attend a party in an 
adjacent city. They adorned themselves as for 
evening company, and a trunk containing Maud’s 
clothing was slyly taken out of the house and sent 
by express to the rendezvous. Isabel and Maud 
then hastened to meet the lover, and in the evening 
of that day George Hill and Maud May were made 
husband and wife. 


Early the next morning Isabel came home alone. 
“Where is Maud ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. May in alarm. 

“ Married.” replied Isabel. 

“Married! Is it possible ?” cried the astonished 
and heart-pierced mother. 

Isabel then revealed the plot to her mother, who 
was overcome with emotion. 

“How could you, Isabel, treat me so cruelly, by 
conniving at this unwise step? As a dutiful 
daughter and the elder sister you should have 
come to me and made known Maud’s temptation 
and united with me in dissuading her from -such a 
rash act. O, Maud, my daughter, what have you 
done! Isabel, how wrongly have you acted!” 
sobbed the distressed mother. 


Gloom pervaded that broken household. A 
foreboding of impending evil to Maud and sorrow 





to Isabel and herself cast its blighting influence on 
the now distracted mother. 


Four days have elapsed. The mother and 
daughter’s thoughts are on the absent one. Ap- 
proaching their dwelling comes a tottering female 
form, pain expressed in every step. She slowly 
moves on, and as she raises her head what a woe- 
begone look marks her visage! She enters, knocks 
at the room door, and as it opens a cry is heard— 
“ Mother!” “Maud!” and mother and daughter 
are clasped in each other’s arms. The emotion of 
both is so great that several minutes elapse before 
the painful silence is broken. What a change four 
days have wrought in the appearance of Maud! 
Her face is ashy-pale, her eyes are red and swollen 
with weeping, distress is painfully exhibited in all 
her lineaments. Her hands tremble, her body 
sways to and fro, she leans against the door, and 
unable to repress her agony any longer, she cries, 
“ Mother! mother! I am faint!” and sinks to the 
floor. 


The mother’s instincts flash the truth on her 
mind, and in an instant she is at the side of poor 
Maud, casting no reproaches on her, but speaking 
words of comfort and tenderly soothing hey, while 
her own heart is racked with bitter pain. A physi- 
cian is immediately sent for, and every effort is 
made for her relief. Success at last attends their 
efforts ; Maud raises her eyes to her mother and 
gives her a look in which are blended emotions 
of suffering, relief and contrition. 


Isabel keenly felt the enormity of her sin in 
counseling Maud to the step which had brought 
such sad consequences in its path. Beholding the 
distress of her mother and seeing the prostrate 
form of her sister who looked as though the angel 
of death were shadowing her spirit, Isabel covered 
her face and wept. 

Careful nursing and the physician’s skill raised 
Maud above danger. Isabel, as if to make amends, 
was unremitting in her attention to Maud, and did 
all she could to lighten the blow to her mother. 
In a few days Maud improved so much in strength 
and cheerfulness that she, of her own accord, re- 
lated frankly to her mother her marriage experience. 
Suffice it to say that at the end of the fourth day 
after their marriage her husband crowned his bru- 
tality by telling her that, as now her health appeared 
ruined for life and she no longer presented any 
attractions to him, she might return to her mother. 
As for himself he should retain his former para- 
mour who still resided at the house with him, and 
even played the hypocritical part of nurse to the 
suffering Maud. 

What a four days’ history! Oh, the penalty of 
womanhood in marriage! Maud lay in her bed two 
months attended daily by her physician, who ex- 
ercised his utmost skill in relieving her. Bitterly 
she repented the fatal step which had brought 
upon her all this misery and caused so much dis- 
tress to her mother. Frequently she would ex- 
claim, “If such be marriage I have had enough 
of it.” 

Her husband occasionally wrote to her inquiring 
how she was getting along; and before she had 
been home three weeks he said to her in a very 
harsh letter that if she did not return at once to 
him he would send her trunk to her and she might 
stay with her mother forever, concluding with this 
emphatic language, “I do not consider you my 
wife any longer.” 

At the end of two months Maud had so re- 
covered as to be able to sit up in her bed a few 
minutes at a time. Four months passed before 
she was so far convalescent as to leave the house. 
Her husband at this time was working as a com- 
positor in the establishment of a well-known New 
York city daily. He now advertised his wife as 
dead ;, her disease, congestion of the brain. He 





then sought to gain the affections of an adopted 
daughter of Mrs. Jay, a wealthy widow, in which 
he was successful, inducing her to elope with him. 
They were married, which was duly announced by 
the press. Mrs. Jay discovered their whereabouts, 
counseled with an eminent lawyer who providen- 
tially was an old friend of Mrs. May, and had 
learned from her the fact of her daughter Maud’s 
marriage and its results. He told Mrs. Jay that 
George Hill had a wife living, at which intelligence 
she was greatly shocked. She sought an inter- 
view with Mrs. May and was pained on hearing a 
recital of Maud’s bitter ordeal. With an under- 
standing with Mrs. May, Mrs. Jay had George 
Hill arrested for bigamy. He was tried and con- 
victed and imprisoned two days, when ill-judged 
leniency on the part of his first wife, Maud, saved 
him from a term of years in the state’s prison. 

Maud sued for a divorce, during the pending of 
which she and her family were in constant fear of 
her husband, as he had threatened to kill her and 
her sister Isabel if he could find them. In their 
extremity an old friend, a celebrated lawyer, took 
their part and managed, after four years’ bat- 
tling in court, to obtain an absolute divorce. 

George Hill re-married the second wife, whom 
it was currently reported he treated like a brute. 
She bitterly regretted her marriage with him, both 
she and her children being in daily suffering for 
want of food and proper clothing. He became a 
miserable drunkard. 

Chastened by the terrible ordeal through which 
she had passed, Maud realized that “ a// that glit- 
ters is not gold,” and that Marriage is not what it 
seems. She had learned to appreciate a mother’s 
love, and now in return for that mother’s love and 
care she had resolved to bear a large share in the 
support of the family. She entered an extensive 
clothing manufactory as a sewing-girl, and by her 
industry and modest deportment soon gained the 
confidence and honorable mention of her employ- 
ers, who advanced her to the office of forewoman, 
and finally to that of book-keeper. 

This thrilling episode in the life of a woman has 
its counterpart, no doubt, in the lives of thousands 
of women. Next to peace with God what greater 
reform is needed than a rectification of the rela- 
tions between the sexes ? M. L. B. 


GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING. 





VI. 
STRONOMY, by calling to its aid the re- 
sources and mechanism of art, reaches out 
into the still, unfathomable regions of space, and 
practically annihilating distance, reveals to our de- 
lighted eyes new worlds of light and beauty. But 
the fair science could do nothing without the tele- 
scope, and the telescope in turn would be equally 
powerless but for the magnifying power of glass, 
and especially of 
FLINT-GLASS. 

This glass, so called because its principal ele- 
ment, silica, was formerly obtained from pure flints 
calcined and ground, is composed of oxide of lead, 
silica the indispensable, and potash. Arsenic in 
minute quantities and one or two other metallic in- 
gredients sometimes enter into its composition, but 
as the presence of these elements is liable to color 
the mass, and so to interfere with that purity which 
is a sine gua non in flint-glass, good authorities 
agree that it is better to omit them. 

The transparency and highly refractive power of 
flint-glass make it indispensable, as we have inti- 
mated, for optical purposes. But it has one defect. 
Owing to the great difference in the density of its 
several elements, it is very difficult to secure homo- 
geneity in its structure. So great an obstacle was 
this that up to the beginning of the present century 
telescopic object-glasses could not be obtained over 
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three and one half inches in diameter. This 
difficulty though apparently insuperable was over- 
come at length, not by the labors of Science in 
her accustomed seats, but by the persevering 
skill of a Swiss clock-maker, named Guinand. 
This unlearned man, by processes invented by 
himself, made with his own hands his furnaces 
and crucibles and prepared his own mixtures. 
Having cast his glass, he shaped and polished 
it, and, though ignorant of mathematics, gave the 
right proportion to the curves of its surface. 
Unaided, or with only the help of his sons, he thus 
produced lenses not only rivaling those previ- 
ously made in perfection of structure, but which 
were of the hitherto unparalleled diameter of 
six and nine inches. The secret of Guinand’s 
success, it is believed, lay in the fact that he 
kept the melted glass agitated by stirring when 
at the point of greatest liquidity, and then al- 
lowed it to cool and anneal in the pot. 

Guinand and his lenses soon became famous, but 
like many other inventors he did not long remain 
in exclusive possession of the discovery he had 
made. His secret was revealed by one of his sons 
to a Frenchman who made such good use of the 
knowledge he obtained that lenses were erelong 
produced in France greatly surpassing in size those 
of Guinand himself. 

Twenty years afterward this fortunate French- 
man removed to England with his secret, and united 
with the Messrs. Chance, one of the largest glass 
manufacturing firms in Great Britain, perhaps in 
the world. The result of their joint labors has 
been the productio®f of disks of flint-glass twenty- 
nine inches in diameter—a triumph which marked 
a new era in telescopic annals. 

The ordinary method of manufacturing flint- 
glass is somewhat peculiar. The pots must be so 
constructed that no smoke can come in contact with 
the melting mass, otherwise the glass is discolored. 
The fusion must be rapid and at a very high heat, 
but as soon as the glass is thoroughly melted and 
refined, the temperature is reduced in order to 
prevent the glass from acting upon the iron of the 
pot, and becoming in consequence so much injured 
by contamination as to be worthless. 

Flint-glass is formed in three different ways, viz., 
by blowing with the pipe, by blowing in the mould, 
by the use of moulds alone; but in all cases the 
shape of the glass can be improved by grinding. 
Indeed the operation called cutting glass is really 
grinding and then polishing it. And as most arti- 
cles of flint-glass require grinding in order to dis- 
play their greatest brilliancy they must be made of 
massive proportions. 

Being composed largely of oxide of lead, the 
grinding of flint-glass is very easily effected. Re- 
volving disks of iron, copper or sandstone, fed with 
emery, or for the rougher parts of the work with 
sand and water, are used for this purpose. For the 
polishing wooden disks are substituted for the 
metallic ones, and supplied first with pumice or 
rotten stone, and then for the finishing touches with 
a mixture of tin and lead called putty powder. 
Glass globes and lamp-shades acquire their ground 
surface by the wearing action of sand against 
their interior surface, the globes themselves being 
placed within a drum which is made to revolve 
rapidly. 

The brilliancy, great refracting power and perfect 
purity of flint-glass, together with the ease with 
which it is cut, render it peculiarly adapted for orna- 
mental or cut-glass ware, as it is called, such as 
chandeliers, goblets, decanters, etc. In this de- 
partment flint-glass has hardly a rival, and an un- 
ceasing ingenuity devoted to enlarging its sphere of 
usefulness, not less perhaps in the’ departments of 
Science and Art than in ‘matters of taste, gives 
ample evidence that both for purposes of orna- 
mentation and use, flint, though already one of 





the most valuable of all the varieties of glass, is 
only in the infancy of the development that 
awaits it. v. 


THE NEWS. 





The English Parliament was prorogued on Tuesday, 
the 5th inst. 

George N. Sanders, who was so prominent as a rebel 
sympathizer, died in New York city on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 12th. 

Ex-Governor Wayland, of Conn., during his recent 
voyage to Europe, had his arm severely hurt by an ac- 
cident on the steamer. 

The English Mission to Zanzibar report a successful 
treaty with the Sultan of Muscat for the suppression of 
the slave trade on the east coast of Africa. 

Prof. Hayden in charge of the Colorado Exploring 
Expedition has already collected and forwarded to 
Washington 227 different varieties of North American 
grasshoppers. 

Private advices from Vienna announce that the medal 
of merit in Group XXVI—that of education and in- 
struction—has been awarded to the collection of Ameri- 
can Periodical Literature. 


A fire occurred in Portland, Me., on the 9th inst., in 
which three steamships, several warehouses on the 
docks, and an elevator containing 40,000 bushels of corn 
and oats, were burned. Loss, $600,000. 

The steamer Wawasset, having on board one hundred 
and seventeen excursionists, was burned on the Potomac 
on the 8th inst., and seventy-two persons—mostly wo- 
men and children—were drowned. 


Dr. Charles T. Jackson, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished physicians and scientists of Boston, is suf- 
fering from disease of the brain, and his friends have 
been obliged to send him to an insane asylum. 


One hundred and sixty thousand dollars have been 
raised by subscription to increase the accommodations 
at the Yale Theological Seminary. The fund is to be 
applied to building another structure west of the Mar- 
quand Chapel which will be the counterpart of the origi- 
nal one. 

The opening of oil wells in Butler county, Penn.» 
promises to develop a new region, hitherto of little value, 
but which is now considered as perhaps the richest and 
most abundant oil field yet discovered. Several new 
wells opened last week are reported as yielding from 
1,300 to 1,500 barrels per day, and several smaller wells 
from 600 to 700 barrels. The price of crude petroleum 
has already fallen from $1.40 to $1.10 per barrel and the 
probabilities are that it will fall to a much lower figure. 


The report of the Vienna Special Commission is un- 
favorable to Generals Van Buren and Mayer. They find 
as the result of their investigation that the Commission 
to Vienna has been managed corruptly for personal pur- 
poses, to the great detriment of the American depart- 
ment, and in violation of the American honor ; and that 
such corrupt management has not only lost to the coun- 
try an opportunity of exhibiting the art, industry and 
culture of the Republic in their fair proportions to the 
most intelligent representatives of all nations, in a man- 
ner calculated to enhance our national prestige and our 
commercial prosperity, but that it has exposed us to na- 
tional humiliation at Vienna and throughout the world. 


The census of 1870 shows the following mortality : 
Deaths of those between one and four years, 203,213 ; be- 
tween five and nine years, 26,329 ; between ten and four- 
teen years, 15,979 ; between fifteen and nineteen, 20,262. 
The Commissioner of Education, in view of the data in 
his report, says that it is only an indication of the amount 
of disease prevalent, and the diseases incurred during 
school life or aggravated by it, prepare many victims for 
lingering illness in later life. Headache, bleeding at the 
nose, diseases of the eye and spine, dyspepsia, affections 
of the bronchial tubes and lungs, fevers, diphtheria and 
many other complaints have been undoubtedly aggra- 
vated by the collection of numerous children in school 
under unfavorable conditions as to ventilation, light, 
heat, cleanliness, exercise and habits of study. 





#@~Photographs of Mr. J. H. Noyes for sale at 
this office. Price 25 cts. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, LK] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 


Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








